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In  this  booklet  is  presented  a  condensation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  mass  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Real  Property 
Survey  of  San  Francisco.  From  them  an  accurate  picture 
of  San  Francisco's  housing  today  can  be  drawn. 

The  Real  Property  Survey,  the  latest  of  a  series  of  compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  city,  was  sponsored  by  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority,  and  the  State  Relief  Administration  and  was 
made  possible  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

During  the  two  years  of  this  housing  survey  every  one  of  the 
222,715  dwelling  units  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  catalogued  and  evaluated.  A  special  survey  of  the 
people  who  live  in  substandard  houses  was  also  made;  it  is 
known  as  the  Family  Characteristics  Survey. 

Volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Survey,  which  are  on  sale  at  the 
City  Hall,  contain  tabulations  and  detailed  maps  that  will 
be  useful  to  realtors,  banks,  appliance  companies,  news- 
papers, architects,  and  social  agencies.  For  those  concerns 
with  special  interests  who  may  wish  to  go  even  deeper  into 
the  structural  timbers  of  the  city's  housing  there  are  avail- 
able for  study  at  the  Housing  Authority  complete  statistics 
on  every  block  in  the  city. 


'"Oyer  all  these  square  miles  of  contemplated  thoroughfares,  there  seems 
no  provision  made  for  a  public  park — the  true  'lungs'  of  a  large  city.  The 
existing  plaza,  or  Portsmouth  Square,  and  other  two  or  three  diminutive 
squares  . . .  seem  the  only  breathing-holes  intended  for  the  future  population 
of  hundreds  of  thousands.  This  is  a  strange  mistake,  and  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  jealous  avarice  of  the  city  projectors  in  turning  every  square 
vara  of  the  site  to  an  available  building  lot.  Indeed,  the  eye  is  wearied,  and 
the  imagination  stupified,  in  looking  over  the  numberless  square  building 
blocks,  and  mathematically  straight  lines  of  streets,  miles  long,  and  every 
one  crossing  a  host  of  others  at  right  angles,  stretching  over  sandy  hill, 
chasm  and  plain,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  natural  irregularities  of 
the  ground.''  —  Soule:  Annals  of  San  Francisco  —  1854 


THE  CITY  TODAY 


^^)uRS  is  a  city  culture.  Aristotle  once  said,  ''Men  come  together 
in  order  to  live;  they  remain  together  in  order  to  live  the  good  life."" 
It  is  only  in  cities  that  men,  through  individualization  of  tasks  and 
pooling  of  efforts,  have  been  able  to  free  themselves  partially  from  the 
burden  of  finding  food  and  shelter,  and  have  been  able  to  store  sur- 
pluses of  time,  energy,  and  wealth  in  order  to  produce  conveniences, 
luxuries,  arts,  and  philosophies. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  made  the  best  use  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  city.  Millions  of  people  live  in  crowded  poverty  in  our  slums. 
Many  others,  in  spite  of  having  more  money,  are  haunted  by  insecurity. 
Suicide  and  murder  occur  more  frequently  in  the  city  than  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  birth  occurs  more  rarely.  In  the  midst  of  crowds  there  is 
loneliness  and  in  the  midst  of  bright  lights  worry  and  neuroses.  ''The 
city  dweller  leads  a  life  so  crowded  with  impressions  that  little  time  is 
left  him  for  reflection."  Acquisition  becomes  an  end  in  itself;  aims  of 
peace  and  happiness  become  forgotten  or  postponed  indefinitely.  These 
are  not  the  problems  of  slum  dwellers  only,  but  of  all  who  live  in  cities 
— even  of  the  suburbanites,  who,  attempting  to  escape  noise  and  con- 
gestion, and  yearning  for  quiet  and  fresh  air  and  space  for  living, 
find  much  of  their  lives  being  spent  hurtling  to  and  from  work  in 
trains  so  noisy,  congested,  and  fetid  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
transportation  slums. 

Today  all  the  people  who  live  in  cities  are  possessed  of  more  goods 
and  more  conveniences  than  were  their  ancestors.  But  their  basic 
housing  needs — safety,  privacy,  fresh  air  and  sunlight — are  just  as 
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unfulfilled  as  they  ever  were.  Housing  that  does  fulfill  these  needs  is 
well  within  the  possibilities  of  our  techniques,  but  never  before  has 
the  chasm  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  been  so  wide. 

San  Francisco,  a  city  built  on  the  isthmus  of  the  greatest  harbor  in 
the  world  possessed  of  an  invigorating  climate,  a  noble  topography, 
and  a  cosmopolitan  culture,  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  sensationally 
bad  housing  than  New  York  or  New  Orleans  or  the  ''shack  towns''  of 
California.  Only  one-fifth  of  all  our  homes  are  substandard  while, 
as  most  of  us  know,  in  many  other  cities  one- third  are  substandard. 
But  even  so,  there  is  in  this  city  a  total  of  45,728  homes,  inhabited 
by  approximately  100,000  people,  that  are  substandard  and  a  constant 
danger  to  their  inhabitants. 

San  Francisco  is  confronted  not  only  with  most  of  the  housing 
problems  of  other  American  cities  but  with  special  problems  of  its  own. 
The  narrow  lot,  and  the  practice  of  building  on  too  large  a  percentage 
of  its  area,  has  resulted  in  almost  universal  congestion  and  poor  hous- 
ing even  for  the  middle  classes.  The  absence  of  trees  and  lawns  com- 
bines with  much  ugly  architecture  to  render  portions  of  the  city 
depressing  in  appearance.  And  over  almost  all  of  San  Francisco,  with- 
out regard  for  natural  topography,  is  laid  the  gridiron  pattern  of 
streets.  Because  this  pattern  is  not  suited  to  our  hills  it  ;s  costly  to 
install  and  maintain  and  difficult  to  traverse. 

Substandard  dwellings  occur  in  every  district  of  the  city,  but  in 
three  areas  they  are  predominant.  These  areas — Chinatown,  Hayes 
Valley,  and  the  industrial  district  south  of  Market  Street — are  the 
slums  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  each  different  in  nature  and  demand 
distinct  solutions. 

CHINATOWN 

Chinatown  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Italian  North  Beach,  on 
the  east  by  the  wholesale  market  district,  on  the  south  by  the  fashion- 
able retail  business  district  and  on  the  west  by  exclusive  Nob  Hill. 
Expansion  is  limited.  15,000  Chinese  Hve  in  an  area  five  blocks  by 
four  blocks  which  is  dedicated  not  primarily  to  residence  but  to  shops, 
restaurants  and  institutions. 
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They  live  in  tenements.  They  live  above  stores,  below  streets  .  .  . 

Reports  of  the  inconceivable  conditions  under  which  the  Chinese 
maintain  themselves  are  not  exaggerated.  Of  the  3830  dwelling  units 
in  Chinatown  approximately  3,000  are  totally  without  heating  equip- 
ment. In  all  Chinatown  there  are  only  447  homes  acceptable  by  the 
Survey  standards,  and  all  of  them  are  in  a  high  rental  bracket.  Build' 
ings  constructed  after  the  Fire  to  house  single  men  on  a  bare  existence 
basis — that  is,  containing  tiny  windowless  rooms  with  hall  toilets  and 
kitchens  and  often  no  bath  facilities  anywhere — now  house  families 
in  these  same  accommodations,  sometimes  a'^^  many  as  ten  to  a  room. 
Some  in  the  very  heart  of  San  Francisco,  have  neither  gas  for  cooking 
nor  electricity  for  light  but  use  wood  and  kerosene. 

They  live  crowded  together  above  the  shops  and  below  the  sidt' 
walks.  Their  windows,  if  they  have  any,  look  out  on  streets  that  are 
noisy  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  children  lack  adequate 
homes;  they  play  in  the  streets  at  night  or  sit  with  their  mothers  and 
fathers  at  the  workshops  until  midnight.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
living  conditions  the  Chinatown  tuberculosis  rate  is  three  times  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  city.  Though  the  Chinese  cultural  tradition  has  helped 
maintain  morale  so  far,  there  are  now  numerous  indications  of  dis- 
couragement and  disintegration. 
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Homes  in  the  crac\s  between  factories  .  .  . 

SOUTH  OF  MARKET 

The  industrial  district  south  of  Market  is  bounded  by  Van  Ness, 
17th  Street,  Market,  and  the  bay;  it  presents  a  very  different  appear' 
ance  from  Chinatown.  Chinatown  bustles  with  life,  but  the  South  of 
Market  district — a  district  of  little  greater  population  though  much 
greater  territory — has  a  more  deserted  aspect.  Because  of  their  cultural 
solidarity  and  perhaps  because  of  other  psychological  immunities,  the 
Chinese  make  their  district  a  place  of  color,  cheer,  and  purposefulness 
in  spite  of  its  underlying  squalor;  but  the  South  of  Market  district  is 
depressed,  submerged,  and  isolated.  In  the  streets  of  Chinatown  one 
is  ama2;ed  by  the  number  of  charming  children,  but  in  the  streets  south 
of  Market  and  east  of  Mission  one  sees  many  desolates  and  derelicts 
who  for  25  cents  a  night  rent  not  rooms  but  bunks  and  cages  on 
Howard  Street — ''flophouse  row.''  Lit|;le  higher  in  the  economic  scale 
than  the  transients,  are  the  single  men  and  women  dwelling  in  resi^ 
dential  hotels,  a  type  of  housing  peculiar  to  San  Francisco.  Besides 
these  there  are  also  a  few  thousand  families  who   are  living 
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in  flats,  duplexes  and  wooden  houses,  but  these  homes  are  confined  to 
narrow  alleys  or  else  stare  blankly  from  between  factories  as  if  their 
purpose  were  to  fill  up  the  cracks  and  chinks  like  putty.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  part  of  this  dilapidated  district  was  once  the  famous 
Rincon  Hill  where  San  Francisco's  most  splendid  mansions  stood. 

Only  179  of  the  residential  buildings  in  this  district  are  in  good 
condition;  most  of  the  rest  are  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  are  com' 
pletely  unfit  for  use.  Although  this  District  is  twenty  years  younger 
than  parts  of  the  Mission  or  Pacific  Heights  districts,  it  is  in  far  worse 
condition  than  they.  Age  alone  does  not  cause  obsolescence.  The  orig' 
inal  design  and  subsequent  uses  of  the  buildings  as  well  as  the  original 
design  and  subsequent  uses  of  the  district  join  with  .age  to  speed  dc 
terioration.  By  the  rational  planning  of  buildings  and  of  neighbor' 
hoods  obsolescence  can  be  long  postponed. 

In  both  the  Chinatown  and  South  of  Market  districts  housing  needs 
are  subordinated  to  other  interests  —  commerce  in  the  former  and 
industry  in  the  latter.  Such  a  situation  always  results  in  poor  housing. 


HAYES  VALLEY 

Hayes  Valley  is  a  deteriorated  residential  district  characterized  by- 
age  and  congestion.  The  interest  of  the  absentee  owners  in  the  income 
from  their  property  rather  than  in  the  housing  needs  of  their  tenants 
has  led  to  extensive  conversion  of  houses  to  rent  to  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  families  in  spite  of  the  depressing  living  conditions  that 
have  ensued.  These  tenants  move  on  an  average  of  once  a  year  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  better  home,  not  realizing  that  for  under  $30  a  month 
there  are  in  the  entire  city  only  2,000  vacant  dwellings  that  are  any 
better  than  the  substandard  homes  they  are  tryipg  to  escape. 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  Real  Property  Survey  inventory  was  on 
houses  and  on  the  presence  of  specific  factors  which  cause  these  houses 
to  be  a  menace  to  health  and  safety.  But  the  essential  story  of  the  slum 
is  that  of  seemingly  infinite  human  adjustments  to  these  physical  con' 
ditions  and  to  other  less  tangible  social  and  psychological  hazards — 
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adjustments  to  fear,  to  noise,  to  overcrowding  and  lack  of  privacy,  to 
drabness  and  to  street  lights  that  prevent  sleep,  to  cold  and  to  damp- 
ness, to  houses  that  are  cleaned  with  difficulty  and  become  dirty  im- 
mediately,  and  to  neighborhoods  without  trees  or  grass.  These  are 
remarkable  adaptions  for  the  human  organism  to  attempt  to  make; 
that  it  cannot  do  so  with  success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Hayes 
Valley  has  the  highest  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency  rate  in  the  city 
and  the  second  highest  tuberculosis  rate.  Perhaps  the  most  amazing 
thing  about  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  said  Lewis  Mumford, 
is  the  patience  of  the  people  in  the  face  of  these  conditions. 

These  are  San  Francisco's  slums.  Getting  rid  of  them  is  not  as  easy 
as  wishing.  Prohibitive  land  prices  and  the  fact  that  the  sites  of  both 
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Chinatown  and  the  South  of  Market  district  are  more  useful  for  other 
purposes  than  homes  make  rehousing  there  difficult.  The  Hayes  Valley 
slum  demands  a  more  direct  approach.  It  has  a  long  history  as  a  resi' 
dential  neighborhood  and  occupies  a  site  that  will  always  be  a  good 
one  for  residences.  This  slum  should  be  demolished  and  the  neighbor- 
hood rebuilt. 


BLIGHT 

In  cities  that  have  grown  rapidly,  as  did  San  Francisco,  an  even 
greater  problem  than  that  of  slums  is  the  problem  of  blighted  areas; 
they  cover  far  vaster  territory,  affect  many  more  people,  and  are 
equally  an  economic  liability  to  the  city.  Whereas  slums  most  fre- 
quently  arise  in  places  that  are  inherently  undesirable  for  residential 
purposes,  blighted  districts  usually  occupy  the  most  valuable  and  de- 
sirable residential  locations. 

The  process  of  deterioration  known  as  blight  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  causes,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  lack 
of  neighborhood  planning  and  the  faulty  design  of  the  houses.  Built 
close  together  in  monotonous  rows  these  houses  are  blighted  from  the 
start;  their  rooms,  which  receive  insufficient  light  and  air,  are  not 
satisfying  to  live  in,  and  their  ugliness  becomes  apparent  upon  the 
weathering  of  the  first  ''sales-display''  coat  of  paint.  These  faults  may. 
be  laid  in  part  to  the  gridiron  street  pattern  and  the  narrow  lot,  which 
choke  attempts  at  good  design,  and  in  part  to  the  speculative  method 
of  financing  which  is  concerned  with  quick  sale  of  the  houses  rather 
than  long  responsibility  for  them. 

As  Henry  Wright  says  in  his  classic  Rehousing  Urban  America, 
"'Such  buildings  are  universally  produced  with  no  thought  for  com- 
munity atmosphere  or  community  amenities.  There  is  neither  the 
pleasant  view  that  derives  from  planned  grouping  nor  provision  for 
normal  group  activities  of  the  tenants  such  as  sports.  The  physical 
buildings  comprise  the  entire  interest  of  the  producers,  and  so  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  reason  why  such  communities  or  rather  non-communi- 
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ties  should  resist  the  ravages  of  deterioration,  becoming  within  a  few 
years  as  truly  slum  areas  as  their  predecessors.'' 

When  the  inhabitants  of  these  once  ''model  homes"  become  dis' 
satisfied  with  them  and  begin  driving  out,  on  odd  Sundays,  to  look 
over  the  latest  ''model  homes''  in  newer  subdivisions  then  the  process 
of  blight  is  beginning.  Soon  traffic  begins  to  flow  through  the  district 
rather  than  to  it.  Essential  repairs  are  neglected  and  fresh  paint  is 
seen  only  on  "For  Rent"  signs.  Small  businesses  move  in  and  shops 
and  gasoline  stations  appear  on  streets  that  were  formerly  residential. 
As  rents  and  property  values  decrease  many  of  the  absentee  owners 
convert  their  former  homes  into  multi'family  flats  and  apartments  in 
order  to  repay  their  original  investment.  These  are  the  visible  mani" 
festations  of  blight.  Its  occurrence  is  economically  regrettable  not  only 
because  each  district  represents  a  great  investment  in  money,  labor, 
and  utilities  but  also  because  these  blighted  districts  continue  to  occupy 
desirable  land. 

Much  of  the  territory  east  of  Golden  Gate  Park  is  in  the  process  of 
blight,  especially  parts  of  the  Mission  and  Western  Addition  districts 
which  form  a  vast  area  of  drabness  and  deterioration  down  the  center 
of  the  city.  Tax^reductions  here  have  meant  a  considerable  loss  to  the 
city  at  the  same  time  as  great  expenditures  are  being  made  for  services 
running  through  the  Western  Addition  and  Mission  to  the  newer 
Sunset  and  Richmond  districts.  Yet  the  taxes  paid  by  the  property 
owners  in  these  blighted  areas  are  excessive  compared  to  the  actual 
worth  of  their  property.  Unless  extensive  new  construction  and  re- 
habilitation is  begun  these  districts  will  continue  their  rapid  deterior- 
ation. 

Out  in  the  new  developments  south  of  Golden  Gate  Park  the  paint 
is  still  fresh  and  property  values  high,  but  these  districts — with  the 
exception  of  a  few  semi-planned  communities — have  to  a  great  extent 
repeated  the  physical  and  financial  mistakes  of  the  older  districts  and 
will  soon  begin  to  decline.  Blight  is  already  visible  in  the  Richmond 
districts. 

Zoning  is  one  means  of  attempting  to  retard  these  changes  in  char- 
acter by  making  illegal  the  encroachment  of  commerce  and  industry 
which  so  rapidly  spoil  the  character  of  a  district.  Zoning  cannot,  how- 
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ever,  protect  the  district  against  the  competition  of  a  newer  residential 
district.  That  can  only  be  done  by  planning  the  city's  residential  de- 
velopments  upon  the  basis  of  its  housing  needs  rather  than  on  the  whim 
of  the  subdivider. 
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HOLLY  COURTS  .  .  .  the  first  housing  project  in  the  west 


THE  CITY  TOMORROW 


A  T  THE  present  time  many  groups  are  urging  the  preparation  of 
a  comprehensive  master  plan.  They  picture  the  San  Francisco  of  to- 
morrow not  as  a  city  of  congestion  and  spreading  Wight,  but  as  a  city 
designed  for  hving,  the  slums  eliminated  and  blighted  districts  of 
the  Mission  and  Western  Addition  reconceived  as  neighborhoods 
of  sunny,  pleasant  homes  overlooking  parks  and  gardens  with  play- 
grounds near  the  homes  and  the  residential  streets  free  from  traffic. 
This  is  a  dream  now;  yet  in  other  cities — Radburn,  New  Jersey,  and 
Greenbelt,  Maryland,  and  Letchworth,  England — similar  dreams  have 
become  realities.  The  steady  movement  of  population  out  of  the  decay- 
ing cities  in  the  last  ten  years  is  a  protest  and  challenge  that  must  be 
heeded.  Many  of  our  cities,  whose  congruence  of  commerce,  industfy, 
and  people  is  no  longer  valid,  might  now  better  be  abandoned  than 
rebuilt.  But  San  Francisco,  aside  from  its  continued  commercial  im- 
portance, occupies  a  magnificent  site;  it  is  a  city  worth  saving. 

Small  as  its  program  is  in  terms  of  the  work  that  lies  ahead,  the 
activities  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  are  the  first  step 
toward  the  reali2,ing  of  this  future  San  Francisco.  The  two  principles 
essential  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  city  are  involved  in  its  program.  The 
first  is  the  adoption  of  modern  architectural  standards  and  techniques 
in  our  housing  and  planning,  and  the  second  is  the  realisation  that 
bad  housing  is  the  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  whole  community. 
The  utilisation  of  new  techniques  and  the  extension  of  their  benefits 
to  all  the  people — that  is  the  only  kind  of  progress  that  is  significant. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Health  Department  encountered  opposition 
similar  to  the  arguments  the  Housing  Authority  meets  today.  In  1890 
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the  Health  Officer  made  this  plea  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors: 

"I  would  request  that  your  Honorable  Board  in  the  future  he 
more  careful  and  not  allow  protests  when  I  recommend  a  sewer 
in  a  street  as  a  sanitary  measure.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  \eep 
the  city  in  a  sanitary  condition  unless  I  have  your  help  and  pro^ 
tection.'' 

The  Housing  Authority  Commission  today  need  change  very  few 
words  to  make  that  plea  their  own.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  idea  of 
a  public  school  system  was  thought  shocking.  Said  the  opponents, 
'Toor  people  are  better  off  without  education;  it  will  merely  make 
them  restless.''  About  the  same  time  many  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  citing  astronomical  figures  to  prove  that  the  public  road  system 
would  inevitably  drain  treasury.  The  self-same  arguments  seem 
to  nave  been  handed  dc.  from  great-grandfather,  who  owned  a 
private  toll-road,  to  his  lineal  descendant,  who  makes  his  money  from 
tenements. 

The  government  does  not  allow  rotten  meat  to  be  sold  on  the  market; 
it  has  the  same  obligations  to  protect  its  citi2;ens  from  rotten  housing. 
In  the  areas  of  bad  housing  physical  and  social  disorders  occur.  China- 
town has  the  highest  tuberculosis  rate  in  the  city,  Hayes  Valley  has 
the  highest  juvenile  delinquency  rate  and  the  second  highest  tubercu- 
losis rate,  and  the  Mission  district  has  a  high  rate  of  street  accidents 
involving  children.  That  bad  housing  is  one  of  the  causes  of  these  dis- 
orders is  proved  not  only  by  their  constant  occurrence  in  slums  and 
blighted  areas  but  also  by  the  record  of  the  nation's  housing  projects 
over  the  last  five  years  where  there  has  been  an  immediate  reduction 
in  street  accidents  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

We  have  accepted  congestion  as  inevitable  in  San  Francisco  and 
blamed  it  on  our  lack  of  space.  But  we  have  endured  this  discomfort 
needlessly.  By  planning  our  houses  on  a  large  scale  rather  than  by  the 
individual  house  we  can  make  great  savings  in  space.  San  Francisco 
replanned  could  hold  twice  its  present  population  in  roomy,  sunny 
homes  and  could  contain  three  times  as  much  park  and  open  space. 
Our  present  congestion  to  save  land  is  a  false  economy  based  upon 
habit  rather  than  an  examination  of  the  problem.  The  San  Francisco 
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Housing  Authority  projects,  which  have  as  their  basic  essentials  sun- 
hght,  fresh  air,  safety,  and  space  for  hving  prove  that  congestion  need 
not  be  a  ''built-in''  feature  of  the  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Eleven  projects  holding  3,000  families  are  being  constructed,  and 
for  every  home  built  a  substandard  dwelling  is  eliminated.  These 
projects  receive  a  small  subsidy  from  the  government  so  that  rents 
can  be  brought  down  to  as  low  as  from  $1 5  to  $29  per  month,  including 
utilities,  but  much  of  the  investment  in  housing  projects  will  be  in  the 
form  of  bonds  which  are  held  by  private  individuals. 

After  watching  Holly  Courts  in  operation  for  a  year  90  per  cent  of 
the  neighbors,  most  of  whom  through  misinformation  and  natural 
fears  had  once  opposed  the  project,  now  declared  they  were  pleased 
with  it. 

The  rehousing  of  3,000  families  out  r  ^  46,000  now  living  in 
substandard  homes  still  leaves  many  peo^ie  living  in  bad  housing,  but 
as  the  Chinese  say,  ''The  journey  of  a  thousand  li  begins  with  but  a 
single  step."  The  Housing  Authority  has  made  the  tangible  and  dc 
cisive  step.  Extension  of  its  program  rests  on  the  city. 

The  future  of  San  Francisco  lies  in  its  rehabilitation  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Whole  districts  like  the  Western  Addition  should  be  re- 
conceived.  People  who  do  not  enjoy  traveling  40  miles  daily  should 
be  able  to  have  homes  in  the  city  that  are  as  sunny  and  airy  as  those 
on  the  peninsula.  Their  children  should  be  able  to  play  in  areas  that 
are  safe  from  traffic.  The  accomplishment  of  these  tasks  rest  not  on 
the  Housing  Authority  alone,  but  upon  an  active  planning  commis- 
sion, receiving  support  from  the  entire  city.  San  Francisco  has  much 
yet  to  accomplish,  but  it  is  not  so  huge  a  city  that  replanning  and 
rebuilding  are  appalling  tasks.  The  first  step  has  already  been  made, 
and  the  road  has  proved  good. 
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REAL  PROPERTY  SURVEY 


San  Francisco  is  the  hub  of  a  great  metropohtan  area  which  extends 
far  beyond  its  corporate  boundaries.  Within  these  boundaries  there 
are  1 10,008  substantial  permanent  structures,  all  but  10,000  of  which 
contain  residential  dwelling  units. 

The  industrial  enterprises  border  the  shores  of  the  bay  from  Fort 
Mason  on  the  north  to  Hunters  Point  dry  dock  on  the  southeast.  The 
commercial  structures  and  also  the  apartment  houses  are  concentrated 
east  of  Van  Ness. 


LOCATION  OF  MAJOR  STRUCTURES  IN  THE  CITY  AND 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residential 


Census 

Without 

With 

Public  am 

Area* 

All 

Business 

Business 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Institution 

Total 

111,008 

94,677 

6,396 

6,049 

2,832 

1,054 

A 

8,127 

4,586 

1,134 

1,831 

421 

155 

B 

7,041 

6,294 

434 

233 

16 

64 

D,H 

4,000 

3,561 

269 

137 

5 

28 

E,G 

8,201 

8,700 

266 

199 

4 

32 

J 

12,990 

10,568 

1,386 

729 

74 

233 

K 

4,117 

1,011 

212 

1,274 

1,552 

68 

L 

9,624 

8,257 

563 

276 

436 

92 

M 

17,248 

15,901 

715 

367 

171 

94 

N 

13,604 

11,815 

985 

565 

115 

124 

O 

15,644 

14,931 

297 

269 

30 

117 

9,407 

9,053 

135 

167 

8 

44 

*The  general  district  names  for  these  Census  Areas  are : 

(A)  Central  (L)  Potrero-Hunters  Point 

(B)  Marina-Pacific  Heights  (M)  Outer  Mission 

(D,  H)  Inner  Richmond  (N)  Mission 

(E,  G)  Outer  Richmond  (O)  West  of  Twin  Peaks 

(  J )  Western  Addition  ( P,  Q )  Sunset 

(K)  South  of  Market 


POPULATION 

From  1930  to  1940  the  population  of  San  Francisco  remained 
static;  before  that  every  census  had  shown  at  least  a  20%  increase. 

More  than  300  homes,  nearly  all  of  them  located  in  the  communities 
west  of  Twin  Peaks,  Mt.  Davidson  and  Balboa  Park,  are  being  con^ 
structed  each  month,  a  housing  boom  that  has  continued  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  population  in  these  dis- 
tricts is  coming  from  census  areas  A  and  B  —  the  Central  District 
and  the  Pacific  Heights-Marina  district. 
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POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  POPULATION  1940 


1860  '  1940* 

CENSUS 

U.S. 

YEAR 

POPULATION 

AREA 

CENSUS 

1860 

  56,802 

Total 

634,536 

1870 

  149,473 

A 

105,653 

1880  . 

  233,959 

B 

55,856 

1890 

  298,997 

D,H 

22,188 

1900 

  342,782 

E,  G 

40,879 

1910 

 416,912 

J 

110,034 

1920 

  506,676 

K 

23,382 

1930 

  634,394 

L 

41,889 

1940 

  634,536 

M 

60,685 

N 

76,344 

^•'Source: 

United  States  Census  Bureau 

O 

58,371 

P,Q 

31,469 

Other 

7,786 

TYPES  OF  STRUCTURE 

The  row  house  is  classified  as  such  when  there  is  less  than  three  feet 
of  space  on  one  or  more  sides.  In  San  Francisco  these  homes,  almost 
all  built  on  twenty-five  foot  lots,  are  usually  structurally  independent 
but  attached  at  the  edges  of  the  facade. 

The  largest  apartment  houses  are  found  in  the  central  district. 
Converted  structures  are  generally  the  oldest  type  of  structures.  Most 
of  them  are  in  the  Western  Addition  and  Mission  districts  which 
escaped  the  fire. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 

Classified  by  Type  of  Structures  and  Census  Area  Location 

TYP§  OF  STRUCTURE 


CENSUS 

Single  Family 

Apart- 

AREA 

All 

Detached 

Row 

Flat 

ment 

Converted 

Other 

Total 

101,073 

20,601 

45,409 

17,018 

5,206 

8,015 

4,824 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

A 

5.7 

1.5 

1.3 

11.3 

33.0 

6.8 

13.1 

B 

6.7 

4.4 

4.6 

11.6 

16.1 

6.7 

8.1 

D,H 

3.8 

1.4 

3.4 

7.5 

2.9 

3.6 

5.1 

E,G 

8.9 

5.8 

12.1 

9.6 

3.8 

2.6  . 

5.2 

J 

11.8 

4.4 

5.6 

21.5 

21.6 

36.5 

16.2 

K 

1.1 

0.2 

0.6 

2.7 

3.4 

1.3 

3.4 

L 

8.7 

9.2 

9.1 

8.2 

2.4 

8.1 

12.3 

M 

16.4 

20.2 

23.2 

3.8 

1.0 

7.8 

13.0 

N 

12.7 

8.0 

11.3 

17.5 

13.1 

20.2 

15.3 

O 

15.1 

36.5 

13.6 

4.7 

2.3 

4.4 

5.6 

9.1 

8.4 

15.2 

1.6 

0.4 

2.0 

2.7 
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EXTERIOR  MATERIAL 


Many  wooden  residences,  especially  the  row  houses,  have  facades 
of  stucco.  They  are  classified  as  being  of  wood  if  three  or  more  sides 
are  of  that  material. 

Almost  all  the  buildings  in  need  of  major  repairs  are  wood,  but  only 
75%  of  these  in  good  condition  are  of  that  material.  The  statistics 
indicate  that  wooden  structures  have  been  given  the  least  amount  of 
repair  and  stucco  the  most. 


PERCENT  OF  ALL  STRUCTURES  WITH  WOODEN  EXTERIOR 
MATERIAL  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE 
AND  BY  CONDITION 


TYPE  OF  CONDITION  OF  STRUCTURE 

STRUCTURE                                         All  Good  Fair  Poor 

All   8L0  7L1  88.4  96.4* 

Single  Family: 

Detached   60.5  40.2  82.0  97.8 

Row   87.4  83.3  9L2  97.9 

Flat   89.7  82.1  93.9  97.9 

Apartment   62.4  50.6  66.6  86.2 

Converted   92.5  82.9  93.1  94.8 

Other   81.6  68.7  84.8  91.4 


*£xarnple:  96.4%  of  the  structures  that  are  in  poor  condition  have  exteriors  of  wood. 


PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  EXTERIOR  MATERIAL 
OF  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES  BY  CENSUS  AREA 

CENSUS  EXTERIOR  MATERIAL 


AREA 

All 

Wood 

Stucco 

Brick 

Other 

Total  .... 

.    .    .  100.0 

81.0 

16.8 

1.3 

0.9 

A    .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

71.9 

10.8 

11.2 

6.1 

B     .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

72.0 

22.2 

3.4 

2.4 

D,H  .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

85.0 

13.5 

1.0 

0.5 

E,G  .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

80.6 

18.3 

0.8 

0.3 

J     .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

92.4 

6.1 

0.9 

0.6 

K    .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

96.5 

1.6 

1.5 

0.4 

L    .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

89.3 

10.0 

0.3 

0.4 

M    .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

88.3 

11.2 

0.1 

0.4 

N    .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

91.0 

8.1 

0.4 

0.5 

O    .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

56.2 

43.0 

0.5 

0.3 

P,Q  .    .    .  . 

.    .    .  100.0 

81.3 

18.3 

0.2 

0.2 
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CONDITION 

There  is  no  direct  correlation  between  the  condition  of  a  structure 
and  its  age.  Other  factors  operate  to  hasten  obsolescence. 

San  Francisco  exhibits  more  variations  within  census  tracts  than 
do  most  cities.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  blocks  whose  structures  are  in 
good  condition  next  to  blocks  whose  structures  are  in  poor  condition. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONDITION  OF  STRUCTURE 

BY  CENSUS  AREA 


CENSUS  CONDITION  OF  STRUCTURE 


AREA 

ALL 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Total  

 100.0 

48.1 

40.6 

11.3 

A  

 100.0 

20.1 

62.3 

17.6 

B,  C  

 100.0 

58.0 

36.2 

5.8 

D,H  

 100.0 

72.2 

24.8 

3.0 

E,G  

 100.0 

86.8 

12.3 

0.9 

J  

 100.0 

20.2 

61.7 

18.1 

K  

 100.0 

4.4 

40.5 

55.1 

L  

 100.0 

22.1 

54.1 

23.8 

M  

 100.0 

38.6 

50.2 

11.2 

N  

 100.0 

22.1 

58.6 

19.3 

O  

 100.0 

76.2 

21.6 

2.2 

P,Q  

 100.0 

83.9 

13.6 

2.5 

AGE 

Half  of  the  residential  structures  are  more  than  twentyfive  years 
old.  Our  greatest  building  ''booms''  occurred  during  the  'twenties  and 
during  the  ten  years  following  the  Fire.  Transportation  difficulties 
confined  most  of  the  early  building  to  the  easterly  half  of  the  city, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  movement  westward  and  out  of  the  city  in  recent 
years,  is  still  congested. 


RANK  OF  CENSUS  AREAS 
BY  MEDIAN  YEAR  OF  CONSTRUCTION 


Rank  by  Area  Median  Year  Built  Rank  by  Area  Median  Year  Built 

J  .  .  .      .  1902  B  ....  1914 

N  .  .  .     .  1907  M  .  .  .     .  1920 

L  .  .  .     .  1909  E,  G  .  .  .     .  1921 

K  .  .  .     .  1910  O  .  .  .     .  1925 

D,H  ....  1911  P,  Q  .  .  .     .  1928 

A  .  .  .     .  1912 
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MEDIAN  AGE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 
BY  CONDITION  AND  OCCUPANCY 


CONDITION  OWNERSHIP  STATUS 

OF  Owner  Absentee 

STRUCTURE  Total  Occupied  Ownership 

Total   1915  1920  1911 

Good   1925  1925  1923 

Fair   1910  1911  1908 

Poor   1904  1905  1903 


OWNER  OCCUPANCY 

Rental  properties  are  mainly  multi-family  structures.  Three  out  of 
four  of  the  single  family  homes  are  owner  occupied. 


NUMBER  OF  OWNER  OCCUPIED  STRUCTURES 
AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


TYPE  OF 

Percent 

STRUCTURE 

Number 

OF  Total 

Total  

,      .      .  65,692 

65.0 

Single  Family: 

,      .      .  15,239 

74.0 

Row      .     .     .  . 

,      .      .  33,804 

74.9 

Flat  

.      .  8,829 

51.9 

Apartment  .      .      .  . 

,      .      .  1,661 

31.9 

Converted    .      .      .  . 

.      .  4,006 

50.0 

Other  

,      .      .  2,153 

42.5 

The  highest  value  of  homes  exists  in  the  Marina-Pacific  Heights 
district  (B);  the  lowest  are  in  the  South  of  Market  district  (K),  a 
predominantly  industrial  district,  and  the  Hunters  Point-Potrero  dis- 
trict, a  district  characterized  by  many  hand-made  shacks. 

MEDIAN  VALUES  OF  OWNER  OCCUPIED 
SINGLE  FAMILY  STRUCTURES 


Census  Area  Median  Value  Census  Area  Median  Value 

Total   $  5,288  K   3,333 

A   6,864  L   3,920 

B   12,729  M   4,187 

D,  H   6,253  N   3,969 

E,  G   6,185  O   6,094 

J   5,682  P,Q   5,889 
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Owner  occupied  structures  are  maintained  in  better  condition  than 
are  structures  under  absentee  ownership.  This  would  tend  to  indicate 
that  investment  producing  properties  are  more  profitable  if  money  is 
not  spent  on  repairs.  Structures  in  which  the  owner  lives  are  usually 
newer. 


PERCENT  OF  STRUCTURES  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
BY  TYPE  AND  OCCUPANCY 


TYPE  OF 

OWNER 

STRUCTURE 

ALL 

OCCUPIED 

% 

% 

Total 

,  48.1 

56.1 

Single  Family; 

Detached  . 

 56.2 

63.2* 

Row  . 

 56.2 

61.3 

Flat  . 

 39.2 

44.9 

Apartment 

 37.3 

43.9 

Converted 

 20.3 

27.2 

Other 

 27.5 

33.9 

*  Example:  63 

.2%  of  the  single  family  detached  homes 

that  are  in 

good  condition  are  owner  occupied. 

DWELLING  UNITS 

Type  and  Location 


One-fifth  of  all  the  dwelling  units  in  the  city  are  in  the  Western 
Addition  district,  a  district  one  mile  square  where  1 10,000  people  live. 
Most  of  the  dwelling  units  there  are  in  multi-family  structures. 

In  the  central  district,  also  a  congested  district,  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  dwelling  units  are  in  apartment  houses. 

The  districts  west  of  Twin  Peaks  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
row  and  detached  single  family  homes. 

There  are  more  apartments  than  any  other  kind  of  housing  in  San 
Francisco.  San  Francisco  has  a  lower  percentage  of  single  family 
homes  than  any  city  in  the  country  except  New  York.  In  Los  Angeles 
86  per  cent  of  the  homes  are  single-family  detached  homes;  in  San 
Francisco  less  than  10  per  cent  are  of  this  type. 

Apartments  bring  the  highest  rent  and  dwelling  units  in  converted 
structures  the  lowest.  However,  when  rent  is  estimated  per  room  it  is 
found  that  the  substandard  units  in  converted  structures,  which  are 
usually  one  or  two  rooms,  are  more  expensive  than  the  single  family 
homes  which  are  four  to  five  rooms.  Apartments  remain  twice  as  ex- 
pensive. 
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The  greatest  spread  of  rents  occurs  in  the  single  family  detached 
home. 

Areas  of  bad  housing  have  the  lowest  rentals  per  unit,  though  not 
per  room. 

The  rental  asked  for  detached  homes  that  are  vacant  is  $  1 2  a  month 
more  than  that  being  paid  for  the  occupied  homes.  However,  the  rental 
asked  for  vacant  flats  and  converted  dwelling  units  where  presumably 
there  is  less  to  choose  from  and  a  minimum  spread  in  rentals  is  no 
different  from  that  paid  in  the  occupied  units. 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOCATION  OF  DWELLING 
UNITS  BY  TYPES  OF  STRUCTURES 


CENSUS 

Single 

Family 

AREA 

All 

Detached 

Row 

Flat 

Apartment  Converted 

Other 

Number 

222,715 

20,601 

45,409 

40,050 

69,948 

36,514 

10,193 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

A 

18.7 

1.5 

1.3 

12.1 

41.7 

14.4 

15.0 

B 

9.7 

4.4 

4.6 

11.1 

15.7 

6.4 

8.4 

D,H 

3.3 

1.4 

3.4 

7.2 

1.9 

2.2 

5.2 

E,G 

6.1 

5.8 

12.0 

9.3 

2.9 

1.4 

5.7 

J 

20.8 

4.4 

5.7 

22.0 

21.2 

47.5 

17.9 

K 

2.0 

0.2 

0.7 

3.2 

2.9 

1.7 

2.8 

L 

5.9 

9.2 

9.2 

7.9 

1.3 

5.1 

10.9 

M 

8.5 

20.2 

23.1 

3.5 

0.5 

3.8 

10.5 

N 

12.4 

8.0 

11.3 

17.8 

9.7 

14.3 

16.3 

O 

8.1 

36.5 

13.5 

4.5 

1.8 

2.3 

4.9 

4.5 

8.4 

15.2 

1.4 

0.4 

0.9 

2.4 

QUARTILE  AND  MEDIAN  RENTAL  OF        MEDIAN  RENT  BY 
TENANT  AND  VACANT  ADEQUACY  6?  ROOMS 

DWELLING  UNITS  ^ 


Type  of 

Lower 

Median 

Upper 

of 

Sub- 

Structure 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Rooms  Standard 

standard 

Total 

$22.59 

$31.50 

$41.44 

1 

$30.51 

$11.95 

Single  Family: 

2 

34.79 

17.45 

Detached 

20.83 

29.53 

49.58 

0 

36.44 

20.87 

Row 

28.09 

34.67 

44.63 

4 

31.71 

21.67 

Flat 

25.07 

31.83 

41.82 

5 

34.69 

25.30 

Apartment 

29.13 

36.17 

46.76 

6  or 

Converted 

12.60 

20.49 

27.61 

more 

44.64 

29.21 

Other 

21.99 

28.34 

36.29 
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FACILITIES 

Very  few  homes  are  without  electric  hghting.  Gas  for  cooking  is 
found  in  nearly  as  many;  five  thousand  families  use  electricity,  kero' 
sene  or  some  fuel  other  than  gas  for  cooking,  and  approximately  the 
same  number  are  without  any  cooking  facilities. 

One  out  of  five  homes  have  no  installed  heating  facilities.  Onchalf 
of  the  homes  are  without  any  sort  of  refrigeration  equipment.  Most  of 
these  homes  merely  keep  their  food  in  a  small,  ventilated  cabinet 
termed  a  ''cooler.''  In  hotter  Los  Angeles  78.2%  of  the  homes  have 
ice-boxes  or  refrigerators. 

MEDIAN  DURATION  OF  OCCUPANCY 

These  figures  on  duration  of  owner  occupancy  are  no  criterion  of 
the  desirability  of  the  district  but  merely  depend  upon  its  age.  The 
figures  in  the  chart  presented  here  are  no  indication  of  the  number  of 
owners  that  have  moved  out  of  the  district. 

MEDIAN  DURATION  OF  OCCUPIED  AND  VACANT 
DWELLING  UNITS 


CENSUS  OCCUPIED  VACANT 

AREA  Owner  Tenant 

Years  Years  Months 

Total   11.8  2.1  2.2 

A   14.6  2.2  1.8 

B   12.3  2.5  2.3 

D,  H   15.0  2.6  2.5 

E,  G   12.3  2.3  2.4 

J   14.3  1.9  2.1 

K   17.0  2.0  2.5 

L   13.3  2.6  2.9 

M   12.1  2.4  3.9 

N   15.3  2.2  2.6 

O   9.0  2.1  2.9 

P,Q   5.6  1.7  1.9 


ROOMS  AND  PERSONS 

The  median  size  dwelling  unit  in  San  Francisco  is  approximately 
four  rooms. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  per  room  in  San  Francisco 
as  there  is  in  many  Southern  cities.  Only  3.5%  of  the  dwelling  units 
occupied  by  owners  and  8.2%  of  those  occupied  by  tenants  contain 
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more  than  one  person  per  room.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  city  of  so 
many  single  persons  and  small  family  groups.  Over  half  of  the  occu- 
pied dwelling  units  have  only  one  or  two  persons  in  them.  Very  few 
families  are  composed  of  five  or  more  persons. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DWELLING 
UNITS  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 


Number  of  Rooms  Percent  Distribution 

Total   100.0 

1  .   4.6 

2   18.0 

3   16.4 

4   17.0 

5   22.3 

6   13.5 

7  or  more   8.2 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DWELLING 
UNITS  BY  SIZE  OF  HOUSEHOLD 

Number  of  Persons  Percent  Distribution 

Total        .       ...       .       .       .  100.0 

1  .......  14.7 

2   38.0 

3   22.3 

4   14.0 

5  or  more  11.0 


CHILDREN 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  apartments  and  converted  structures  will 
contain  few  children,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  two-thirds  of  the  single 
family  homes  are  occupied  solely  by  adults. 


PERCENTAGE 

OF  HOMES 

WITH 

CHILDREN 

TYPE  OF 

OCCUPANCY 

STRUCTURE 

Both 

Owner 

Tenant 

Total 

.  26.0 

29.1 

24.5 

Single  Family: 

Detached  . 

35.0 

31.6 

46.1 

Row  . 

.  36.0 

32.3 

48.2 

Flat  .      .  . 

36.1 

22.8 

40.2 

Apartment 

12.7 

13.1 

12.7 

Converted 

.  20.1 

17.5 

20.4 
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RACE 


Most  of  the  Chinese — the  most  numerous  of  the  minority  races  in 
San  Francisco — hve  in  the  few  blocks  of  Chinatown,  but  a  few  Hve 
south  of  Market  and  a  few  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hunters 
Point. 

The  Negroes  live  in  the  Central,  Western  Addition,  and  South  of 
Market  districts.  Other  races  are  scattered  through  almost  all  sections 
of  the  city  with  somewhat  of  a  concentration  in  census  tracts  J'2,  3, 
4,  6,  and  8 — a  blighted  community. 


The  Family  Characteriotics  Survey  is  a  survey  of  people  living  in 
substandard  houses  and  was  designed  to  furnish  the  basic  information 
for  the  rehousing  of  low  income  families. 

Only  1223  blocks  out  of  a  total  of  3809  in  residential  use  through- 
out  the  city  are  entirely  free  of  substandard  housing,  but  most  of  the 
substandard  homes  are  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  city.  Over  half  of  the 
substandard  dwelling  units  are  found  in  the  slum  areas — Chinatown, 
South  of  Market,  and  Hayes  Valley. 


Total   100.0 

White   95.6 

Chinese  .......  2.3 

Negro   0.7 

Other   1.4 


FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS  SURVEY 


NUMBER  OF  SUBSTANDARD  UNITS  BY 


SUBSTANDARD  FACTORS 


Total  Substandard  

In  need  of  Major  repairs  or  Unfit  for  Use 
Without  Private  Toilet  and  Bath  .    .  . 

Cellar  Dwellings  

Without  windows  in  every  room  .  .  . 
Cook  and  Sleep  in  same  room  .... 
Overcrowded  


45,728 


28,038 
24,999 
484 
589 
5,587 
4,402 
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NUMBER,  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION,  AND  EXTENT  OF 
SUBSTANDARD  DWELLING  UNITS  BY  CENSUS  AREA 


Percent 

Percent 

Distribution 

ouDstanaard 

oi  City  s  i  otal 

CENSUS 

nf  ^)1«;fr1^^«; 

Si  1  nQf":^  n  ri  :^  rri 

AREA 

Number 

Total  Dwelling 

s  Dwellings 

Total  . 

.  45,727 

20.5 

100.0 

A 

■i  \       .        .  > 

0  494 

90  f\ 

R 

1  ^47 

7  9 

\  4 

D  H 

4  1  0 

J  .VJ 

vj.y 

E,G   .     .  . 

233 

1.7 

0.5 

J      .     .  . 

.      .  17,112 

36.9 

37.4 

K     .     .  . 

.      .  3,003 

65.7* 

6.6 

L     .     .  . 

.      .  3,837 

29.3 

8.4 

M     .      .  . 

.      .  2,705 

14.3 

5.9 

N     .     .  . 

.      .  6,540 

23.7 

14.3 

O     .     .  . 

.      .  555 

3.1 

1.2 

P,Q  .    .  . 

.      .  352 

3.5 

0.8 

'^Example:  65 .7%  of  the  dwellings  in  the  K  Area  are  substandard  though 
that  area,  having  few  dwellings  in  it,  contains  only  6.6%  of  the  city's 
substandard  total. 


The  classification  of  dwellings  as  substandard  is  based  on  the  pres' 
ence  of  specific  menaces  to  health  and  safety.  As  many  of  these  factors 
are  illegal,  it  may  be  assumed  that  landlords  sometimes  withheld  such 
information  and  that  the  totals  presented  here  are  understatements 
rather  than  exaggerations. 

Not  all  of  San  Francisco's  substandard  dwellings  are  occupied  by 
families.  Single  persons  are  found  in  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  sub' 
standard  units;  they  are  not  included  in  the  Family  Characteristics 
Survey.  There  is  also  in  this  city  a  large  proportion  of  non'family 
groups  —  of  combinations  other  than  the  usual  husband,  wife  and 
children. 


PERCENT  OF  TENANT  OCCUPIED  DWELLING 
UNITS  COMPOSED  OF  FAMILIES 

RACE  Percent 

All   58.8 

White   58.6 

Chinese    47.9 

Negro   66.5 

Other   74.7 
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OWNERSHIP 


About  4,000  families  own  the  substandard  home  in  which  they 
hve.  Because  they  own  property  they  are  usually  unable  to  get  public 
aid  even  when  poverty-stricken;  and  because  their  property  is  run- 
down  they  are  also  usually  unable  to  obtain  private  assistance.  They 
do  have  larger  quarters  than  do  tenant  families,  however.  Half  of  their 
homes  are  four  or  more  rooms,  but  half  of  the  tenant  homes  are  two 
or  less  rooms. 

PERCENT  OF  DWELLING 


OCCUPIED  BY  TWO  OCCUPANCY  OF  SUB 


OR  MORE 

GROUPS 

STANDARD^ 

DWELLINGS 

RACE 

Percent 

Occupancy 

Distribution 

All     .     .  , 

.       .  3.1 

All     .      .  . 

.       .  100.0 

White .  . 

.       .  2.8 

Owner 

.      .  12.4 

Chinese 

.      .  .2.6 

Tenant 

•      .  76.6 

Negro  . 

.      .  7.9 

Vacant 

.      .  11.0 

Other  .  . 

.      .  6.2 

INCOME 

Most  standard  housing  rents  for  over  $30  a  month.  There  is  not 
even  a  great  surplus  of  substandard  housing  in  the  rental  brackets 
below  that  figure. 

The  majority  of  the  borrowers  of  FHA  !oans,  which  offer  a  reason^ 
able  system  of  financing  to  those  anxious  to  purchase  a  home,  earn 
more  than  $200  a  month.  People  of  the  income  groups  below  that 
live  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  hand  structures.  Three  of  every  ten 
families  living  in  substandard  homes  received  some  public  assistance 
during  the  year  previous  to  the  survey. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  one  out  of  five  of  the  families  living 
in  substandard  dwellings  earned  more  than  $1800  a  year.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  this  group  paid  more  than  $30  a  month  rent  for  their  sub- 
standard  home.  The  substandard  units  in  this  price  range  averaged 
one  room  larger  than  the  standard  units  and  were  probably  chosen 
for  that  reason. 

Families  with  more  than  three  dependents  seem  actually,  for  some 
reason,  to  have  less  real  income  than  families  with  less  than  three 
dependent.  The  former  of  course  have  greater  expenses.  This  would 
indicate  that  large  families  are  more  in  need  of  subsidy  in  acquiring 
an  adequate  home  than  smaller  ones. 
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MEDIAN  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  TENANT  FAMILIES  IN  SUB- 
STANDARD DWELLING  UNITS 


Size  of  Family  All  White  Chinese  Negro  Other 

Total   $1,115  $1,160  $  953  $   976  $1,044 

2    971  990  731  918  972 

3    1,183  1,223  946  1,107  1,041 

4    1,324  1,419  1,098  1,220  1,079 

5    1,192  1,252  1,006  *  1,070 

6    1,132  1,402  914  *  1,118 

7  or  more    .    .  1,163  1,452  1,001  *  1,135 

^'Insufficient  cases  —  not  computed. 


RENTAL 

Most  of  the  people  living  in  substandard  housing  spend  far  too  large 
a  part  of  their  income  for  rentals  Authorities  on  budgets  for  wage 
earners  calculate  20  to  25  %  of  the  income  to  be  a  desirable  proportion 
for  rent,  but  families  earning  under  fifty  dollars  a  month  spend  37.2% 
of  their  income  for  rent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  people  in  the  lower 
income  groups  are  depriving  themselves  of  necessities  in  order  to  pay 
for  poor  housing. 


MEDIAN  GROSS  MONTHLY  RENTAL 


Annual  Income 

All 

White 

Chinese 

Negro 

Other 

All*         .  . 

$23.47 

$23.89 

$18.97 

$25.89 

$22.39 

$  400'  599  . 

20.24 

20.47 

16.50 

23.12 

17.95 

600'  799   .  . 

20.98 

21.54 

18.75 

21.87 

20.62 

800'  999   .  . 

21.91 

22.29 

17.74 

27.08 

21.50 

1000'1199  . 

23.06 

23.49 

19.26 

27.75 

22.81 

1200'1399  . 

24.78 

24.97 

22.00 

29.06 

24.29 

1400'1599  . 

25.78 

25.96 

22.50 

30.00 

24.42 

1600' 1799  . 

25.75 

25.68 

23.33 

** 

** 

■''■Incomes  below  $400 

and  above  $1799  not  shown 

,  but  included. 

**Insufficient  cases,  not 

computed. 

PERCENT  OF  INCOME  PAID  FOR  SHELTER 

Annual  Income 

All 

White 

Chinese 

Negro 

Other 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

$  400'  599  . 

48.6 

49.1 

39.6 

55.5 

43.1 

600'  799  . 

36.0 

36.9 

32.1 

37.5 

35.3 

800'  999  . 

29.2 

29.7 

23.7 

36.1 

28.7 

1000'1199     .  . 

25.2 

25.6 

21.0 

30.3 

24.9 

1200'1399  . 

22.9 

23.0 

20.3 

26.8 

22.4 

1400'1599  . 

20.6 

20.8 

18.0 

24.0 

19.5 

1600' 1799  . 

18.2 

18.1 

16.5 

* 

* 

'•'Insufficient  cases,  not  computed. 
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MONTHLY  RENTAL  BY 
NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 


Number 
of  Rooms 

1 

2 
3 
4 

6  or  more 


Net  Monthly 
Rental 

$11.62 
17.44 
20.00 
20.00 
24.09 
25.55 


NET  MONTHLY  RENT  BY 
SIZE  OF  FAMILY 

Persons 
In  Family 

2 


Net  Monthly 
Rental 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7  or 


more 


$19.60 
21.78 
22.56 
22.91 
22.31 
23.86 


Though  the  rents  vary  directly  with  the  si^e  of  the  dweUing  unit 
they  do  not  vary  directly  with  the  si2,e  of  the  family,  indicating  that 
large  families  tend  to  occupy  the  same  number  of  rooms  as  do  smaller 
families. 

Few  units  are  overcrowded  that  are  not  also  substandard  because 
of  physical  deficiencies.  The  rental  for  units  that  would  be  standard 
if  they  were  not  overcrowded  averages  slightly  more  than  $30  per 
month;  for  those  units  that  are  substandard  because  of  physical  defici' 
encies  the  rental  averages  a  little  less  than  $20  per  month.  It  can  be 
assumed,  then,  that  the  former  might  provide  standard  housing  for 
families  able  to  afford  the  rental  charge,  but  that  the  families  now 
living  in  them  will  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  $  1 5  per  month  for  a 
home — good  or  bad. 

Minority  races  comprise  18.5  per  cent  of  the  families  living  in  sub' 
standard  housing.  3980  are  Chinese,  875  are  Negroes  and  another 
1550  are  miscellaneous  races.  These  families  are  almost  all  tenants. 

Congestion  is  much  greater  among  the  Chinese  than  among  the 
Negroes.  Three  of  every  five  Chinese  families  are  living  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  rooms  usually  so  small  as  to  deserve  the  appellation  ''cubicles.'' 
One-half  of  the  Negro  and  miscellaneous  races  live  in  three,  four  or 
fivcroom  units. 

Half  of  the  units  are  occupied  by  single  persons  among  the  Chinese, 
one-third  among  the  Negroes  and  one-fifth  among  the  miscellaneous 
racial  groups. 


PERCENT  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  THAT  ARE  SUBSTANDARD 


All 

RACE 

Occupied 

Owners 

Tenants 

% 

% 

% 

All  races  . 

19.7 

8.9 

24.8 

White      .  . 

.      .  17.6 

8.7 

21.8 

Chinese 

.      .  81.9 

35.8 

83.2 

Negro 

57.0 

24.5 

60.7 

Other       .  . 

.      .  56.3 

42.9 

57.1 
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